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9. Effects on the public health of the forthcoming shortage in the 
medical profession. 

10. Better morbidity reports: How to secure them. 

(a) Fees to physicians. 

(b) Appointments of collaborating epidemiologists in every State 
and assistant collaborating epidemiologists in every county. 

(c) Issuance of weekly bulletins containing detailed summaries of 
reports from 100 representative cities. 

(d) Creation of registration area. 

11. Kailroad water supplies. 

12. Pellagra. 

On the completion of the regular program members may bring 
before the conference other subjects to be taken up in so far as time 
permits. 

SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE PERSONALITY OF FEEBLE- 
MINDED CHILDREN IN THE GENERAL POPULATION. 

By Walter L Treadway, Passed Assistant Surgeon, United States Public Health Service. 

In studies of school children with reference to mental development 
the investigations made by the Public Health Service emphasize the 
necessity of making careful studies of those children who grade below 
the normal limits as to intelligence. Children in this group show 
greater differences in make-up or personality than children in the 
normal group. It is not sufficient to grade the children in any school 
by formal psychological tests. 

In making studies of the mental development of any group of 
children the formal psychological tests may be relied upon to grade 
the intelligence. But those children who grade below certain normal 
limits or who by their conduct show unusual traits of character should 
be studied more carefully by one having psychiatric training. 

Investigations conducted by the Public Health Service have 
afforded the opportunity to grade, by ithe Binet-Simon scale, the 
intelligence of a large number of rural American school children, 
white and colored, and of some immigrant children. The results 
showed a considerable variation in the degree of intelligence among 
mentally normal children. 1 

When such children were compared, there were also found differ- 
ences in make-up or personality. When children who graded below 
the limits of normal intelligence were compared, a somewhat greater 
difference in intelligence was observed, and some of these children 
possessed constitutional traits approaching those of the psychopathic 
make-up. The recognition of these personalities may serve as a 

'"Rural school sanitation, including physical and mental status oi school children in PorterCounty, 
Ind.:" By Taliaferro Clark, G.L.Collins, and W. L. Treadway; Public Health Bulletin No. 77. "Mental 
status ol rural school children, report of preliminary sanitary survey made in New Castle County, Del., 
with a <:esoript ion oi the lests employed: " By E. II. Mullan; Reprint No. 377 from Public Health Reports. 
Kepo r ts c-' other investigations ol this character by officers of the Service have not yet been published. 
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means to differentiate the mentally defective child from one who is 
merely retarded and prove of practical value in determining the care 
and treatment necessary. 

Binet and Simon, 1 in discussing the psychology of the feeble- 
minded child, claim that he does not resemble a normal child whose 
mental development is simply retarded. In the case of the former, 
the retardation has not been uniform, showing as an end result a 
greater development of intelligence in some respects than in others. 
Binet and Simon, therefore, conclude that the. mental equipment of 
the feeble-minded lacks equilibrium or proper balance. They also 
state that feeble-minded children who are assumed to resemble, by 
reason of retarded intellect, much younger normal children, show 
defects of reasoning, understanding and imagination which do not 
appear in the latter. These authors are of the opinion that the 
mental powers of the feeble-minded child show individual peculiarities 
of a pathological kind. 

Howe claimed that mental defectives resemble the insane in that 
they both show intellectual or moral degradation, or a combination 
of the two. Hoffbauer thought this was true in the case of the higher 
grade mental defectives, because he considered that their powers of 
judgment were clouded with evil and because they had passionate 
attacks of anger. It appears that a number of classifications have 
been devised which confound insanity and mental deficiency. This 
confusion is partly explained by the fact that certain peculiarities of 
make-up or affective reactions of the feeble-minded resemble certain 
types of insanity, and partly by the fact that some insane cases, 
because of affective reactions which put them out of harmony with 
their environment, show a more or less low grade of intelligence when 
the Binet-Simon scale or other psychological test for the grading of 
intelligence is applied. This confusion arises because these tests 
fail to characterize or measure the affective reactions. 

However, it is very probable that it will be impossible to devise 
a series of tests which will measure the affective reactions, because: 
First, the situations which call forth these reactions are very complex; 
and, second, by reason of the very nature of their complexity, they 
can not be exactly reproduced experimentally. Even if this were 
possible, the results would perhaps lack the real flavor of the reactions 
as observed in their natural state. 

In the absence of tests to measure the affective reactions some 
substitute is necessary. The usual questionnaires to record mental 
traits, no doubt of value for the purpose intended, afford little aid, 
and the same is true of attempts to apply the teachings of formal 
psychology to the understanding of traits which make for good or 
bad adaptative capabilities. It is necessary, therefore, to turn to 

■ Binet and Simon. "Mentally defective children," authorized translation by W. B. Drummon. Pub- 
lished by Edw. Arnold, 1911. 
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psychiatry for a guide to the understanding of collective reactions as 
observed, either habitually or episodically. By means of the psychi- 
atric approach the differences of personality as recognized in the 
feeble-minded children may be better understood. 

To illustrate the plan for psychiatric study and the tentative classi- 
fication of feeble-minded children, five types are discussed below and 
a few case histories obtained in the course of surveys of the Public 
Health Service are presented. These types of personality or make-up 
are recognized in the field of psychiatry as making for poor capabili- 
ties for adaptability to environment. 

Types Showing "Shut-In" Tendencies. 

Hoch 1 called attention to a group of individuals to whom he applied 
the term "shut-in" personality. These persons do not have a 
natural tendency to be "open" or to get into contact with their 
environment. They are reticent and seclusive, and are often sensi- 
tive, stubborn, and hard to influence. They show little interest in 
what is going on and often do not participate in the pleasures, cares, 
and pursuits of those about them. They do not, as a rule, let others 
know of their conflicts, do not unburden their minds, are shy, and 
have a tendency to live in a world of fancies. Beneath their ordinary 
daily activities there is usually a variety of internal dissensions quite 
incompatible with that feeling of satisfaction which goes with good 
bodily and mental health. There is no longer any question that the 
traits of character shown by this so-called "shut-in" personality serve 
in the genesis of dementia praecox, a malignant mental disorder arising 
during early adolescence. 

Anyone who has come in intimate contact with cases of dementia 
praecox must have been impressed with the wide variation in the 
intellectual endowment of persons suffering from this disorder. 
Observations made upon a large group of American school children, 
however, show no cases possessing the "shut-in" type of personality 
who grade as exceptionally intelligent by the Binet-Simon scale. 
Many of these cases grade as normal, some under average, and others 
exceptionally below the average. 

The last type may be illustrated by a boy 13 years and 5 months 
of age. He never played like other boys, was quiet, and cared little 
for companionship, but was fond of little children and much liked by 
boys of 10 and 11 years of age. At times when boys came to his 
house he went into the house to sleep. He always enjoyed being 
petted by his mother and seemed not to care whether any one else 
liked him. He slept with his mother until 12J years old and has 
since had a cot near by. Children at school and in his own family 

' Constitutional Factors inthe Dementia Prsecox Group By August Hoch; Beview Neurol. & Psychiat, 
August, 1910 
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teased him and called him "mother's pet." It is evident that this 
boy possessed "shut-in" tendencies in his make-up. 

Although he showed a certain habitual reaction which interferred 
with his social adaptation, he also manifested certain defects in the 
intellectual fields. He could' not be trusted to do more than the 
simplest tasks, because he forgot them. For instance, he was never 
trusted by his mother to carry out more than one command. His 
mother had failed after repeated attempts to teach him to tell the 
hour by the clock. He began school at 6 years of age and made very 
slow progress, being classed at the time of this study with the second 
and third grade pupils. He was recognized by his teacher as excep- 
tionally backward and by his fellow-pupils as subnormal. Although 
his intellectual attainments have been of a very low order, he has 
occasionally done some work, but could accomplish very little, being 
unable to endure continued application. He graded by the Binet- 
Simon scale 7.8 years. 

The classification of mental age characterizes, in a measure, his 
intelligence but leaves much to be desired in characterizing his differ- 
ence from a case with simple retarded intellect. According to certain 
standards or customs this boy would be classed as either a high-grade 
imbecile or a low-grade moron, but he also shows certain fundamental 
differences in make-up from a case of retardation. These differences 
may be characterized as "shut-in tendencies," a term descriptive of 
his habitual affective reactions or personality. It is at present 
impossible to determine whether this individual may or may not 
develop a psychosis in later life. Future observation of such types 
will furnish data for improvement in their control and a better under- 
standing of atypical clinical cases in mental medicine. 

Cases Showing the Manic Depressive Reaction. 

Another type of individual, because of collective affective reactions, 
occurring more or less habitually, is liable to show poor adaptative 
capabilities. His traits have been sufficiently observed to show that 
they serve in the genesis of mental disorders characterized by mood 
disturbances. 

Because of variability of mood, this type has been called "manic 
depressive," "manic make-up," " hypomanic make-up," " cyclothemic 
make-up," or, to be more descriptive, "obtrusive make-up." The 
type shows emotional variability and fluctuations in capacity and 
efficiency sufficiently marked to attract attention. The fact must 
not be lost sight of that these traits, when faintly developed, may be 
useful qualities and indeed appear to belong to normal experience 
but that when exaggerated they interfere with efficiency and fre- 
quently serve in the genesis of a frank attack of manic depressive 
insanity. 
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It is a well-known fact that the manic depressive reaction occurs 
during the course of various organic mental disorders and that in the 
functional mental disorders the reaction occurs in individuals who 
have shown the hypomanic or "obtrusive make-up." 

The following illustrates this reaction in an imbecile boy 12 years 
of age, whose mental enfeeblement was complicated by an organic 
mental defect and convulsive seizures. He was considered normal 
until 2 years old. At that time he had frequent spasms, followed by 
a permanent right-sided paralysis. He did not learn to talk until 5 
years of age. At 10 he had convulsive seizures for two weeks, as 
many as 12 a day. Since then the convulsions have recurred at 
varying i ntervals. At home he was untidy, was regarded as simple, 
and thought it a great joke when his mother died. He could do but 
the simplest tasks, as pumping water or carrying wood. He was 
never allowed to handle animals, because of his cruelty, nor to han- 
dle tools for fear of his injuring himself. At school, which he began 
at 7 and attended for three years, he learned nothing. When ob- 
served he showed a marked press of activity. For example, in at- 
tempting to chop wood, he swung the ax violently toward any part 
of the woodpile without concerted direction of his efforts, and ran 
about the yard without apparent purpose. Associated with this 
motor activity was a continuous stream of words, little of which 
could be understood, because of a speech defect. His grandmother, 
with whom he lived, stated that at times he was easily irritated, at 
others he was playful, and that he became more excitable when 
strangers were about. 

This type of individual as he grows older becomes a source of 
danger and nuisance in the community, because of an obtrusive and 
sometimes violent manner. These cases are often committed to hos- 
pitals for the insane, where their maniclike reactions render them a 
charge upon the State for various periods of time. 

The type which occurs or seems to occur without the admixture 
of organic features is shown by the following case: 

A young woman, 20 years of age, has since 1904 made her home 
with foster parents. She developed very rapidly, and is now a strong, 
excitable, stubborn, and defiant young woman. She loses her tem- 
per easily, but is never violent. She has often shown a press of 
activity, rushing about vigorously and noisily at her work, even, it 
is said, splitting her clothing in these attacks of energy. She chases 
after men and boys; watches from the window for carriages or auto- 
mobiles and goes to the door to call out as they pass. At times she 
neglects her work at home, and seeks every opportunity to be away 
by working for her neighbors. She spends all her spare money on 
perfume and powder, and shows a tendency to bedeck herself with 
trifles. She is jovial and pleasant in her manner. She is evidently 
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of a hypomanic or obtrusive make-up, or one in whom the transition 
to a manic attack of insanity seems plausible. 

She attended school until 15 years of age, and is said by her guar- 
dians to have learned rapidly. Upon examination, however, her 
grasp of general and school knowledge is found to be very meager. 
She grades according to the Binet scale 8 years. By customary 
standards she would be classed as a low-grade moron, but this does 
not give any idea of the clinical picture beyond the characterization 
of her intelligence in terms of mental age. 

The family is of interest in respect to make-up and social adjust- 
ment. The father's brother had some mental disorder and was an 
inmate of the local county almshouse. A half brother died of 
spasms; another, with obtrusive make-up and grading 2 years by 
intelligence scale, is an inmate of the local county almshouse. A 
half sister deserted her husband, and eloped with two men ; another 
half sister has a feeble intellect, with seclusive or shut-in tendencies. 

Cases Allied to Those Showing the Manic-Depressive Reaction. 

There are types of individuals who resemble in make-up those 
showing the manic-depressive reaction. 

The following cases of brothers, one 22 and one 16 years of age, 
are of interest as regards their make-up. Both are arrogant, boastful, 
rather talkative and dictatorial in manner. Neither possesses that 
jovial, care-free manner that the pure manic-depressive personality 
shows, but instead there is an attitude of superiority unaccompanied 
by the usual mood of elation. They both make a good deal of their 
opportunity to impress, display unusual vanity, and tend to be some- 
what pompous in their attitude. Their robust physical development 
tends to add to their ability to impress certain groups of individuals. 

The older left school at 15 years, having reached the second or third 
grade. The younger left school at 14 years, never progressing beyond 
the primary grade. Neither, in the opinion of their teachers could 
learn. Both had speech defects in early childhood. According to the 
Binet-Simon scale the older graded 7 and the younger 6 years of age. 

In addition to the intellectual enfeeblement, certain constitutional 
traits of character or "make-up" are in the foreground. It would 
be impractical to venture on opinion as to the eventual adaptation 
of these persons to their environment. The writer has seen, in 
ward practice, individuals of this type who ran an acute course of 
hallucinosis precipitated by alcohol. In individuals of this type who 
develop a hallucinosis the manic features are usually prominent. 
These individuals, who have a personality resembling or allied to the 
manic-depressive reaction, have considerable difficulties in adapting 
themselves to conventional standards. They frequently undertake 
tasks for which they are illy suited, and when they do not complete 
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them with credit, are apt to develop paranoic ideas. In other words, 
being unable to recognize their own shortcoming, they tend to develop 
ideas that will place the blame on some one else. 

Cases Showing Egoistic and Epileptic Temperaments. 

The next type of personality observed to interfere with proper 
adaptation to environment has been called the "epileptic tempera- 
ment." In this character, two qualities. dominate, one an egotism 
which will not permit the individual to recognize the rights of others ; 
the other an inclination to piety. Clark l calls attention to these 
habitually occurring affective reactions in essential epilepsy. There 
are also other affective reactions that occur episodically, namely, 
convulsions and attacks of irritability. Because of his egotism the 
epileptic has considerable difficulty in adjusting himself to discipline. 
He requires an unusual share of attention and perceives slights when 
none are intended. He is suspicious and given to misinterpretations 
which fit his own egotistical make-up. 

The characteristics described above are not wholly confined to 
the epileptic, and for this reason the term "egoistic temperament" 
has been suggested to include those cases in which egotism alone 
stands as the dominant constitutional trait which interferes with good 
adaptative capabilities. 

A case illustrating the "egoistic make-up" in a feeble-minded 
individual follows. 

A boy, 11 years 2 months of age, graded according to the Binet- 
Simon scale 7.6 years. At home he is stubborn, is easily angered and 
has no control over his temper. When angry he will bite his arms. 
Most of the time it is difficult for him to get along with any one. For 
the most part, he is selfish and arrogant and shows no affection or 
regard for those with whom he comes in intimate contact. His 
foster parents regarded him as an unusual child because he did not 
allow any one to pet him. He is destructive and seems to have no 
appreciation of the consequence of his acts. He will build fires 
anywhere and has thrown fire into fodder pens, and about the barns 
at his home. 

He began school at 6 years of age and has made very slow progress. 
He is classed as a second grade pupil, but his teacher stated that he 
could not do the work of public schools and is so low mentally that 
he gives him special work as an ungraded pupil. His fellow pupils 
recognize his defect. They tease him some, but he is cruel and fights 
on the least provocation. He has no chums, would rather be alone 
and seldom if ever plays with children except at school. 

It is impossible to determine what this boy is liable to develop 
in later years. Most epileptics, even before the convulsive seizures 

i "Clinical Studies in Epilepsy.'; Utlca State Hospital Press 1917, by L Pierce Clark. 
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have developed, show this egoistic temperament, whereas others 
never have convulsions. 

There is another group of individuals whose constitutional traits 
seem to be intimately related to, the egoistic make-up. These children 
are prone to be cruel, have no regard for the rights of others, are 
arrogant, insulting, and seem to have little conception of the con- 
sequences of their acts. They are liars and thieves, and are prone 
to commit sexual offenses. They are adept pupils in sexual irregu- 
larities and often early acquire homosexual practices. They are 
usually disobedient toward their parents; but to others in authority 
they are servile, unduly kind and readily promise anything, only to 
break the promise when such authority, is removed. These traits 
closely resemble those of the epileptic. 

The following case illustrates the reaction of the epileptic tem- 
perament: 

A young man, 19 years of age, graded according to the Binet-Simon 
scale 7.6 years. When a child he had convulsive attacks which have 
tended, in later years, to grow worse. The attacks are associated 
with violence, when he refuses to sit at table with his family, 
threatens to kill, swears and runs about a good deal. Between these 
attacks he is arrogant and wilful, interests himself in religious sub- 
jects and tries to convert those in the neighborhood. 

This person is evidently a so-called epileptic, but, in addition to 
his spells, he shows well-defined constitutional traits. 

It is observed in the last two cases, as in the preceding ones, that 
the characterization of the intellect in terms of mental age, leaves 
much to be desired. 

Cases Showing a Fatuous Temperament. 

Another type of reaction or temperament occurs in persons possess- 
ing an exceptionally retarded intellect. For the want of a better 
term the word "fatuous make-up" is applied to them. The type 
shows more or less self-complacency and comprises the silly and 
stupid cases. 

The peculiar affectation that these individuals show leads to the 
assumption that they might develop reactions resembling the psycho- 
neurotic. Anyone who has come in intimate contact with the 
psychoneuroses must have been impressed with the childlike behavior 
of their emotional adjustments. 

The following case of defective development illustrates the type: 

A girl, 16 years of age, graded by the Binet-Simon scale 8.8 years. 
She did not learn to talk until more than 5 years of age. Until 13 
years of age she occasionally wet her clothing while at school. She 
showed little self-control and grinned inordinately more than could 
be expected of a girl of her age. She is agreeable, obedient, kind and 
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easily controlled. Her foster mother stated that she had little tem- 
per, as she harbored no resentment toward persons who attempted 
to take advantage of her. She is not especially sociable, but likes to 
be with children from 10 to 12 years of age. She has always had an 
antipathy for boys and will never go to parties because she is afraid 
that during some game boys might kiss, or even touch, her. She 
wants to remain a girl and wishes never to marry nor bear children. 

Her teacher and school children regard her as being mentally 
defective. She began school at 6 years of age and has been exceed- 
ingly slow in her school work. 

This type of affective adjustment is not uncommon in the mentally 

defective group. 

Conclusions. 

1. In addition to certain formal psychological tests the children 
who grade below certain normal limits, or who show certain unusual 
traits of character, should be studied by psychiatric methods. 

2. Certain constitutional traits occur with sufficient frequency in 
the mental defectives to warrant their being recognized as types for 
future study. The following tentative classification is suggested: 
(a) those with shut-in tendencies; (b) those with manic-depressive- 
like reactions; (c) those allied to the manic-depressive group; 

(d) those who show the egoistic and epileptic temperament; and 

(e) those who show a fatuous temperament. 

3. Constitutional traits must be taken into account when making 
a diagnosis of mental deficiency, or feeble-mindedness, as it is more 
often termed. Future studies in the field may show that they are 
of practical value in differentiating the mentally defective child from 
one merely retarded. 

4. A knowledge of psychiatry is an important requisite in the 
diagnosis of feeble-mindedness. This becomes of more importance 
when it is realized that a close relationship exists between psychic 
disorders usually regarded as insanity and the higher types of mental 
deficiency or feeble-mindedness. 

5. The recognition of these constitutional traits will permit a 
better understanding of impure or atypical cases in mental medicine 
and, furthermore, offer a means of recognizing antisocial traits in 
the mental defective before society has paid the penalty of their 
inherent antisocial tendencies. 

6. The understanding of these traits permits, early in the career of 
the feeble-minded, the inauguration of prophylaxis which may serve 
to prevent much sorrow and disgrace to their immediate families; 
first, by segregating certain types in institutions early in life, regard- 
less of the financial status of the family, and second, by replacing 
through early training vicious tendencies which the feeble-minded 
child easily adopts and which are not readily overcome when once 
developed. 



